INTRODUCTION
into an intimacy whose mysterious depths are hinted at in an
extraordinary correspondence of 1773 in which padlocks,
fetters and rods are mentioned, in which Mrs Thrale refers
to herself as his governess and Johnson calls himself her
slave. It was rumoured, after Henry Thrale's death, that they
might marry, a most improbable event that Boswell with un-
pardonably bad taste ridiculed in an ode upon 'the supposed
approaching nuptials5. When Mrs Thrale did marry Gabriel
Piozzi, Johnson's reaction was painfully ferocious; he re-
jected the offer of reconciliation; and, for the rest of his life,
when he spoke of her at all, he did so with a kind of con-
temptuous hatred. For years, though, no one had known
Johnson so well as she had done in sickness and in health,
in high spirits and in those moods when, beset by 'sinful and
corrupt imaginations', by 'inordinate desires' and 'wicked
thoughts', he feared he was going mad. It was natural that
BosweU should feel envious of such a woman who could
demonstrate in her book - which was, despite her rival's
opinion, both entertaining and instructive - a closer intimacy
with their subject than he himself could justifiably claim.
Hawkins, too, had known Johnson well and over a much
longer period than Boswell had done. While BosweU was
still in the schoolroom, Hawkins had helped Johnson to
establish a little club whose meetings were held weekly at a
well-known beefsteak house, the King's Head, Ivy Lane; and
it is likely that the two men had been friends long before
this. Johnson described Hawkins as 'unclubbable*, but there
is no doubt that he was fond of him all the same. Frances
Reynolds remembered how often Johnson spoke of him 'in
terms expressive of great esteem and much cordiality of
friendship'. He was a gifted man, an attorney who rose to
become Chairman of the Quarter Sessions for the County of
Middlesex, the learned and versatile author of, amongst
other works, a five-volume History of the Science and Prac-
tice of Music. As Johnson's friend and one of his executors
as well as a practised writer he, like Boswell, was naturally
approached by booksellers for a book about Johnson as soon
as the great man died.
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